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IMDTEODVUCTION 


T a time that che intereſting object of Bengal occupies the great council 
A of the nation, and that the riches and revenue, even the preſervation 
and exiſtence of that extenſive province ſeem to depend upon agriculture ; may 
a perſon, who during many years has made the renting and culture of lands, 
both in Britain and in foreign countries, the particular objects of his obſerva- 
tion, be permitted to offer ſome ideas, upon a matter of ſo much importance 
to this kingdom? May he likewiſe be allowed to ſay, that they were put in 
writing, ſolely to fatisfy private curioſity, and are now ſubmitted to the public, 
expreſly at the requeſt of friends, who are willing to hope they may do good. 


Many plans have appeared for regulating and conducting that valuable ac- 
quiſition : but that of Mr. Dow ſeems, in many reſpects, to be the moſt judi- 
cious and reaſonable. And whether it may or may not be adopted, there 
appears an evident neceſſity that ſome rule ſhould be eſtabliſhed and followed, 
for managing a cultivation, which ſo greatly merits to be encouraged and ſup- 

ported. For, the intire deſolation and ruin of theſe fertile and very impro- 
..vable lands ſeem to impend, and cannot fail to be the inavoidable conſequence 


of the preſent manner of managing them, 
| B 5 » Mr. 


( 2 ] 
Mr. Dow is greatly in the right in recommending the Aiſpoſal | of theſe 
lands in perpetual property; for, no meaſures can ſo effectually enſure good 
culture and improvements, as the aſſured poſſeſſion in perpetuity. The expe- 
rience of all ages and countries confirms that truth. Even the French, who are 
far from being the cleareſt-ſighted in political ceconomy, are at laſt fo ſenſible 
of it, that to ſupply the want of property in farmers, they have of late autho- 
rized and encouraged long leaſes; whereas, by a moft unaccountable error 
and i ignorance, leaſes were formerly allowed only to be given during nine years. 
Yet, even the length of thoſe leaſes now given, is already found, by no means, 
to anſwer the intention. Neither in fact can they poſſibly anſwer the natural and | 
invariable good effects of property. 7 


The caleulations of the above mentioned author, with regard to the advan- 
tages which would naturally ariſe from diſpoſing of the lands in property, ,are 
likewiſe very moderate; for they would without doubt be much greater than 
he ſeems willing to mention. Let us therefore view theſe advantages in the 

light they may very juſtly bear. | 
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EXTENT of the LANDS... 


LI. authors agree, and the chart of the country undeniably ſhews, that 
the extent of Bengal and Behar is 600 miles by 300, which is not a great 
deal inferior to the dimenſions of the kingdom of France. 


In that kingdom it is computed upon the moſt exact enquiries and obſervati- 
ons, that only one third part of the extent is cultivated, in corns, in vines, and 
other annual productions. That another third part conſiſts in woods, forreſts, 2 
large commons, and in vague paſture lands of ſmall value. And the remain- 3 
ing third is conſidered to conſiſt in mountains, moraſſes, with other grounds 
- which cannot be cultivated, alſo in what is taken up by cities, towns, villages, BY: 
with high roads, lakes, brooks, and rivers. Perhaps likewiſe there would be no 1 
Fl great error in ſuppoſing the territorial diviſions in Britain to bear to each other 
= in much about the ſame proportions. 
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ö From which examples we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the extent of Bengal 
#1 and Behar may be divided much in the ſame manner. Nor can there poſſibly 
| Fi be 
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be any great error in that ſuppoſition, yet as they conſiſt of a remarkably exten- 
Hive plain, no ſuch allowance need be given for mountains and grounds which 
cannot be cultivated: . but a larger allowance may be given for rivers and ex- 
tents in waters, It may therefore, perhaps, be reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that one 
third part conſiſts in rivers, brooks, lakes, and canals; with cities towns, villa- 
ges, and high roads: that another third part conſiſts in lands which are actually 
in culture, and that the remaining third conſiſts at preſent in woods, forreſts, 
and in lands of different kinds, which frequent diſturbances have rendered 
uncultivated : all which laft third part may again be brought into cultivation, 
and no doubt will in time be fo, provided proper meaſures are taken. 


Let us now proceed upon the ſuppoſition, which ſeems to be very well 
founded, that Bengal and Behar contains 600 miles by 300. The geographical 
mile is univerſally conſidered, to conſiſt of one thouſand geometrical paces, 
of five feet each : the original name of mile having taken its riſe from the 
Mille Paſſus, of the Romans ; conſequently every 5 mile contains twenty 
five millions of ſquare feet. 


Again, the meaſure by which lands are rented there, is ſaid by aches late 
author, to be the bega, conſiſting of ſixteen thouſand ſquare feet; therefore 
every ſquare mile contains x 560 begas, and ſomewhat more. And as the whole 
extent of Bengal, by the above compuration, contains one hundred and eighty 
thouſand ſquare miles, it of conſequence contains above two hundred and 
eighty millions of begas: one third whereof we have with reaſonable grounds, 
conſidered in actual culture. There are accordingly above ninety millions 
of begas, actually in condition to be cultivated in Bengal. It may at the ſame 
time be obſerved, that theſe calculations are rather below than above, in 
order to avoid both fractions and objections. So large a field may well bear 


ſufficient allowances. 


It is obſerved by Mr. Dow, that the lands and revenues, which are preſently 
poſſeſſed in conſequence of former grants of jagueerdars, and other hereditary 
ſettlements, and from which the company at preſent draws no rents, may a- 
mount to one fifth part of all the lands which are in culture. But to give full 
allowance and to prevent objections, let us ſuppoſe that theſe grants, together 
with the pottas, which he alſo mentions, may amount to a full third part of all 


the cultivated lands, yet, even in that caſe, when a third of the ninety millions 
| of 


RS 
of begas ſhall be deducted, there ſtill remains ſixty millions of begas, which 


actually are, or may be rented out by the company, or their agents. Thus 
far, with regard to the extent, let us now view the rents. 
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RENTS of LANDS. 


HAT has been premiſed leads us naturally to calculations, and compu- 
tations, of another kind, One of the authors already mentioned, Mr. 
Bolts, informs us, that the cultivated lands are lett out in general, to the Ryots, 
or lower labourers, at the rent of three rupees, even to fifteen rupees the bega, 
and ſome much higher, according to the better or worſe quality of ſoil, and to 
the nature and value of the productiorie which it is in condition to yield. 


However prejudiced or partial, that author may by FR people be ſuppoſed, 
yet ſurely in facts like theſe, which may be very well known by all who have 
been in Bengal, and which he could have no inducement either from prejudice 


or partiality to 1 his authority ſhould Ry ſeem to be unqueſ- 
tionable. 


\ Yet, in whatever manner the miſtake may have been accaſioned, there evi- 
dently appears to be a miſtake in citing for any rule theſe extremely high rents 
for even at the loweſt of the rents which Mr. Bolts mentions, of three rupees 
the bega, or twenty ſhillings an acre; the ſixty millions of begas which we 
have with reaſonable grounds computed to be actually rented out by the com- 
pany, would yield a very great ſum. No leſs than twenty two millions and 


a half of our money. And in fact, three rupees the bega, is too, high for the 
general rent of lands in any country. 


Beſide, left it may be imagined that we have exceeded in the ſuppoſed num- 
ber of begas under cultivation, there is another rule to prove that there is cer- 
tainly ſome miſtake in theſe high rents, for the four millions of pounds, which 
is the higheſt that has ever been pretended to have been returned at any time to 
the treaſury from theſe lands, would have been produced at three rupees 
the bega, by leſs than eleven millions of begas, which is not a twenty-fifth 
part of the extent we find theſe kingdoms contain. And is it not to be ſup- 


5 poſed 


Cer 


ka that either now or at any time, teeny four parts" out of twenty-five, | 
have remained in thoſe countries uncultivated. | 


Neither can it be ſuppoſed, that the Saks and expences of the ſeveral 
ſubordinations of farmers, and different degrees of collectors of the rents, 
however high theſe profits and expences may at any time have been, could 
ever poſſibly have amounted to the immenſe difference we find between the four 
millions returned to the treaſury, and the twenty-two millions and a half, 
which we find would ariſe from theſe lands, at three rupees the bega. 


If we even ſhould ſuppoſe the lands to be lett at a rupee and a half the 
bega, till it would be too high a general rent, and the ſum ariſing from it too 
great: no leſs than eleven millions, two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. 


We ſhall therefore, ſurely come neareſt to probability and to truth, if we 
ſhall ſuppoſe theſe lands to be lett at a medium, for one rupee the bega, or 
about ſix and eight-pence an acre, which is a full, ſufficient general rent 
in any country. Upon which computation the fixty millions of begas, 
would yield ſeven millions and a half of our money nett into the com- 
pany's treaſury. Which view of the matter may reaſonably be preſumed, to 
be very nearly what the nett returned rents might produce, by proper ma- 
nagement. For, all authors agree, that from three to four millions has been, 
and might be raiſed nett, from theſe lands into the treaſury, and that the great 
profits and expence in raiſing them, amount at leaſt equal to the ſum returned; 
therefore, when theſe great profits and expences ſhall be reduced, which we 
ſhall ſee afterwards may very eaſily. be effectuated, it need be no ſurpriſe, that 
the ſum of ſeven millions and. a half, ſhould be returned nett into the com- 
pany's treaſury, as we have computed. 


7 


Vet, let us illuſtrate ſtill-farther by compariſon, that cheſe computations are 
probably well founded. We have ſeen that the territorial extent of Bengal, 
is not far inferior to that of France; alſo. that only. one third part of the 
lands of France are cultivated : the general rent there, is likewiſe far from 
being ſo great as one rupee the bega, nor even near ſo high as rents in Britain; 
yet the rent paid nett to the propritors, amounts one year with another, to. 
520 millions of livres, or about twenty-three millions of our money; which 
fact is well aſcertained by the vingtieme, or twentieth part of theſe rents which 
C 18. 
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| dm returned into the treaſury of che ſtate, and amounts one year with 

another, to twenty-ſix millions of livres. It muſt however be acknowledged, 
that the revenues which the proprietors draw from their woods and forreſts, are 
included. But on the other hand, it is well known, that there are e great frauds 
and concealments in the declarations of the proprietors. 


Perhaps likewiſe, that the nett rents which the proprietors in Britain draw 
from their lands, are not far inferior to thoſe in France. For though the extant is 
leſs, the rents are higher; and though a twentieth part, or a ſhilling a pound 
is at preſent not near ſo much, yet every perſon knows that by the diffe- 
rence betwixt the valuation and real rents, many lands don't pay a ſhiling in 
the pound, and numbers not even a ſixpence, when the land- tax is at four 
ſhillings on the pound. | 


- ; 


oy As therefore the extent of Bengal is not much leſs than France, and evi- 

14 dently larger than Britain ; that a rupee the bega, is rather higher than the ge- 

{1 neral rents in either; it ſurely need be no ſurprize that the rents there ſhould 

1 come nearer to a proportion with thoſe of theſe two kingdoms and that they 

l ſhould yield nett into the Company's treaſury ſeven millions and a half, which 
= > is not a third part of what we have ſeen is raiſed by the rents in France, and very 
probably likewiſe in Britain. Neither is thcre any room to doubt, that i by pro- 

per management, the land in Bengal might be made to yield as much as either. 
Thus we have ſeen what the lands may yield, and the diſpoſal of them in 
property would confirm the ſolidity of the revenue. 
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Yet, it would by no means be prudent ceconomy in the company, to raiſe 
' the rents to the full height that might be in their power. The country 
would ſoon ſuffer by it, and their own intereſt greatly in the end. 
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High rents never fail to raiſe the prices of proviſions; thoſe of labour muſt 
3 riſe in proportion, and thoſe of manufactures muſt of courſe follow. As there- 
fore the Company's returns muſt at all times be in manufactures, and that the 
conſumption and call for theſe, and the profits on them, always diminiſh as 
their prices advance; the bad e both to the Company and to 
chat Peony are evident, | 
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b is Hers of, a. e 
ed to heighten their rents, from a deſire of augmenting their revenues, with- 
out adverting that when that practice becomes general in any country, their 
expence muſt augment in proportion, by the advance of prices. And although 
the raiſing of rents too high, is againſt the real intereſt of every country, yet, 
no ſtate can ſtop it. Whereas, in Bengal, the Company as e being 
ſole proprietor, can regulate the rents by rules of reaſon. | 


The unwiſe practice of puſhing up the rents every year in 8 Rh 4. | 
forded a full demonſtration of the deſtructive conſequences, by having ren- 
dered many of theſe lands deſolate, and * mapa e ns + both 
ſcarcer and dearer. | 


The augmenting the quantity of productions, by eh waſte lands; 
and by improving thoſe which are in culture, are moſt laudable means: of 
augmenting revenues. But to ſtretch rents beyond a reaſonable A bo 2 1 
ways hurtful to a country. 5 


The rents in Britain are now generally fo high, e ee Sn 4 
accidental ſcanty crops, and for the remarkable increaſe of riches, it is in vain 
to ſearch for any other ſource of the preſent high prices. For if labourers 
and farmers did not draw a ſufficiency from their induſtry to pay theſe high 
rents, their ruin would be inevitable; the plough would ſtop, the lands 
would lie waſte, as in Bengal, and the conſequences would be far from 


agreeable, 


LANDS in PROPERTY. 


OTHING ſurely can ſo much excite the induſtry of mankind, as an abſo- 

lute certainty, that they and theirs will not fail to enjoy the fruits of their 
labours. Thence property becomes an infallible prompter to induſtry, and im- 
provements of all kinds; upon which principle, many in Britain purchaſe lands, 
which only yield 3 per cent. or 2 +, or leſs, though they well know that a at in- 


tereſt, or even in the funds, they might draw four or five. 
- « 


The 


The minds of 1 il we find are much the ſame in all countries, and 
actuated by the ſame views and deſires. Thence, there can be no doubt that 
the acquiſition of property will be as deſirable to Afiatics, as it is to Euro- 
peans, when it can be done upon reaſonable conditions. And the more ſo, 
that ſuch acquiſitions were never before practicable in thoſe countries, and 
that by continual troubles they were far from being ſecure, even if * 


cou'd have been obtain'd. 


It by * been objected, even in this caſe, that the uncertainty of 

oſſeſſion, would till be a diſcouragement to making advances; which- 
ſurely is groundleſs. For no aſſurance can be better founded than upon the 
authority of the Britiſh Parliament, as has been proposed. As that auguſt 
legiſlative body will never fail at all events to ſupport its own eſtabliſhments, 
and the native Indians, as well as the Europeans in thoſe parts, will ſoon be 


ſenſible that the ſecurity is unqueſtionable. 


As therefore there can be no riſque, and that the advance which ſhould be 
expected might be ſo moderate, as in fact to be conſidered only as a fine or 
acknowledgment for a deſirable poſſeſſion to them and theirs; ſurely all wha 


poſſeſs money in Bengal, would haſten to employ it in that way, even to 
emulation. As likewiſe, no ſuch certainty is to be obtained in any other coun- 
try of Aſia, it would not fail to attract purchaſers to Bengal. from all quarters. 


The company ſhould till further conſider, that a people who are de- 
barred the acquiſition and enjoyment of property, can never be at beſt, but 
a nation of ſlaves; timid and paſſive, without vigour, action, or induſtry, 
and who muſt very naturally both think and act, as the peaſants in ſome of 


the interior provinces of France now actually do. Why ſhould we labour,” 
ſay they, when we are certain that our tax-maſters wou'd always load us 


« equal to our induſtry, and that we and our families muſt in all events for 
« ever remain in poverty and indigence?” Such is their way of reaſoning 3 
and, giving up all hopes, they abandon themſelves paſſively to miſery and to 
deſpair. Subjects of that kind, hawever numerous, can never be of value to 
any ſtate : whereas the power to acquire and to enjoy, rouſes the mind to 
action; encourages induſtry and PR and forms valuable ſubjects to a 
Tate and nation, 


Thence 


1 


Thence it becomes equally the intereſt of the ſovereign, and of the ab- 
jects, that they ſhould enjoy property. All wiſe governments confirm that 
truth; and none act otherwiſe but thoſe deſpots, who, as Monteſquieu ex- 
preſſes it, © cut down the tree to eat the fruit.” Which to the reproach of 
Britain, has been too much the caſe in Bengal, ever ſince the Britiſh arms 
made that conqueſt, Yet the Company have it {till in their power to trans- 
form fifteen or twenty millions of mankind, from deſponding ſlaves into in- 
duſtrious ſubjects ; and will thereby gain the double advantage of eſtabliſh- 
ing a ſolid revenue, with reaſonable advances to the bargain. Their fidelity 
and attachment would thereby likewiſe be for ever ſecured againſt all ene- 
mies, in defence of property. Whereas, to ſlaves it is entirely indifferent, 
who may become their maſters; which indifference has always made con- 
queſts in India eaſily accompliſhed, and a change of maſters frequent. 


ADVANCES upon PROPERTY. | 


17 may be right to advert here, that in moſt of the countries of Europe, every 

purchaſer of lands pays, beſide the price, a very conſiderable fine or acknow- 
ledgement to the ſuperior, and that all lands hold either of the ſovereign, or 
of ſome great proprictor, who generally exact theſe fines with ſufficient rigour, 
before they will confirm the acquiſition, and acknowledge the new vaſſal. In 
France, theſe fines go by the name of les lots de vente, or caſualties of ſale, 
which in many provinces amount to a third, or a fourth, and rarely under a 
fifth of the agreed price; according to the cuſtom of the province where the 
lands lie. Yet that additional burthen, although it generally amounts to four 
or five, or even ſix years rent of the eſtate, never diſcourages people from 
purchaſing, as preferring property to all other means of placing money; and 
although far from being ſo agreeable in France as in Britain; or as it might be 


made in Bengal. 

Again, It is well known that farmers all over Britain pay with pleaſure for 
a long leaſe, a fine equal to two or three, often to four or five years rent of the 
object; whereof they ſoon draw the returns, by doubling their induſtry, from 
a certainty of long poſſeſſion, 
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So in this caſe, there can be no doubt that all who poſſeſs money in India, 


| will with pleaſure pay in fine for a perpetual property, confirmed by the Britiſh 


| legiſlature, and ſupported by the laws and power of Britain, as much at leaſt 


as purchaſers in France pay of fine to the ſuperior, and farmers in Britain for 
a long leaſe. 


Yet, not to exaggerate in any degree, nor to mention ſums which might be 
thought too high, by ſuppoſing a fine of four, five, or ſix years rent, as we 
have ſeen is paid in Europe; let us only ſuppoſe, that every acquirer ſhall pay no 
more than the ſmall fine of two years rent, as a pledge for the performance of 
his part of the engagement: which ſurely all would agree to with great plea- 
ſure. We have ſeen the rents of the whole lands will ſurely amount to ſeven 
millions and a half, whereof two years advance will be fifteen millions of our 
money; which the Company would ſoon draw, without any compulſion as 
hitherto, but with great good will, and to the great ſatisfaction and happineſs 
of the natives; and by very caly and obvious meaſures. 


It may probably be objected, that, to bring all the lands of any country 
to ſale, is impoſſible, and that buyers would not be found.” The objection 
would alſo be well founded, providing the full value was to be demanded ; but 
a fine only of two years rent for perpetual poſſeſſion, is in fact ſo engaging, 
that there can be no room to doubt the whole lands in Bengal will find pur- 
chaſers in a very ſhort ſpace, perhaps even in one year, either in money, or by 
reaſonable ſecurity; providing the matter happens to be conducted with pru- 
dence; and buyers will appear faſter than it will be poſſible to find people to 
ſerve them. The propoſal will even appear ſo extraordinary favourable to 
a people intirely unaccuſtomed to property, that they will doubt of the 
reality; and there may be difficulty found in convincing them that it does 


not cover a ſnare. Their treatment hitherto, may with reaſon make them 
ſuſpicious. | 


Neither would it be advancing too much to aver, that if the like ad- 
vantageous propoſals ſhould happen to be made by all proprietors of lands in 
the three Britiſh kingdoms, nay, even by thoſe of all Europe, to the farmers 
who preſently poſſeſs them, they-would be accepted of with raptures of joy ; and 


the advances would be paid, or ſecurity preſented without loſing a moment, 
ED 7 


excepting 


E 
excepting perhaps ſuch farmers as are already over-rented. Tt would even 


be a great advantage to the world, that proprietors would agree to it. Pro- 
ductions of all kinds would be much more abundant. | ; 
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DIVISION of PROPERTY. 


T has been propoſed very ſenſibly by Mr. Dow, that the extent of acquiſi- 
tions ſhould be limited, and that no perſon ſhould be allowed to acquire a- 
bove what yields in yearly rent fifty thouſand rupees. For, every meaſure ſhould 
be avoided, which may poſſibly raiſe up rich men in Bengal, who might in time 
find means to oppreſs thoſe who are poorer, and the more ſo, that it is by the 
proſperity and induſtry of the lower claſſes only, that the manufactures can be 
carried on to the neceſſary extent. Therefore the diviſion of property ſhould be 
regulated as near to an equality as circumſtances will admit. In conſequence, 
perhaps the rent of twenty five thouſand rupees may be a ſufficient allowance for 
any one man to acquire. For, as the general rent has been calculated at one ru- 
pee the bega; this would be twenty five thouſand begas, or eight to nine 
thouſand acres; or about ſixteen ſquare miles. And there are many eſtates 
both in South and North Britain, of no larger extent, which yield a very 
conſiderable revenue to the proprietor. The diviſion of property in many 
hands augments the proſperity of any country. It has been the ſource even of 
the greatneſs and glory which Great Britain has acquired. Numbers of par- 
ticular examples might alſo be given in all countries; but one from France 
may ſuffice, "O01 


A farm in the parks of Marly, conſiſting of 500 acres, is lett to. the far- 
mer at five thouſand livres; which being ten livres the acre, is a great rent in that 
country, and is only ſo high by being in the King's domain, where a farmer 
pays no taxes. On the other hand, all the pay/ans in the populous adjoining 
village of Marly, poſſeſs only among them a like number of 5300 acres in pro- 
perty, upon paying a quit rent to the King as ſuperior. : But, they pay beſide 
from their induſtry, above ſixty thouſand livres of yearly taxes to the ſtate, 
which is more than twelve times the value of what the farmer pays for an equal 

* quantity 
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So in this caſe, there can be no doubt that all who poſſeſs money in India, 


will with pleaſure pay in fine for a perpetual property, confirmed by the Britiſh 
' legiſlature, and ſupported by the laws and power of Britain, as much at leaſt 


as purchaſers in France pay of fine to the ſuperior, and farmers in Britain for 
along leaſe. | 


i Yet, not to exaggerate in any degree, nor to mention ſums which might be 
thought too high, by ſuppoſing a fine of four, five, or ſix years rent, as we 
have ſeen is paid in Europe; let us only ſuppoſe, that every acquirer ſhall pay no 


- more than the ſmall fine of two years rent, as a pledge for the performance of 
his part of the engagement: which ſurely all would agree to with great plea- 


ſure. We have ſeen the rents of the whole lands will ſurely amount to ſeven 
millions and a half, whereof two years advance will be fifteen millions of our 
money; which the Company would ſoon draw, without any compulſion as 


| hitherto, but with great good will, and to the great ſatisfaction and happineſs 


of the natives; and by very eaſy and obvious meaſures. 


It. may probably be objected, e that, to bring all the lands of any country 


to ſale, is impoſſible, and that buyers would not be found.” The objection 


would alſo be well founded, providing the full value was to be demanded ; bur 


a fine only of two years rent for perpetual poſſeſſion, is in fact ſo engaging, 
that there can be no room to doubt the whole lands in Bengal will find pur- 


chaſers in a very ſhort ſpace, perhaps even in one year, either in money, or by 


reaſonable ſecurity; providing the matter happens to be conducted with pru- 
dence ; and buyers will appear faſter than it will be poſſible to find people to 
ſerve them. The propoſal will even appear ſo extraordinary favourable to 
a people intirely unaccuſtomed to property, that they will doubt of the 
reality; and there may be difficulty found in convincing them that it does 


not cover a ſnare. Their treatment hitherto, may with reaſon make them 


ſuſpicious. 


Neither would it be advancing too much to aver, that if the like ad- 
vantageous propoſals ſhould happen to be made by all proprietors of lands in 
the three Britiſh kingdoms, 'nay, even by thoſe of all Europe, to the farmers 
who preſently poſſeſs them, they-would be accepted of with raptures of joy ; and 
the advances would be paid, or ſecurity preſented without loſing a moment, 


5 5 | excepting 
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excepting perhaps ſuch farmers as are already over-rented. It would even 


be a great advantage to the world, that proprietors would agree to it. Pro- 
ductions of all kinds would be much more abundant. | 2 
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DIVISION of PROPERTY. 


T has been propoſed very ſenſibly by Mr. Dow, that the extent of acquiſi- 
tions ſhould be limited, and that no perſon ſhould be allowed to acquire a- 
bove what yields in yearly rent fifty thouſand rupees. For, every meaſure ſhould 
be avoided, which may poſſibly raiſe up rich men in Bengal, who might in time 
find means to oppreſs thoſe who are poorer, and the more ſo, that it is by the 
proſperity and induſtry of the lower claſſes only, that the manufactures can be 
carried on to the neceſſary extent. Therefore the diviſion of property ſhould be 
regulated as near to an equality as circumſtances will admit, In conſequence, 
perhaps the rent of twenty five thouſand rupees may be a ſufficient allowance for 
any one man to acquire. For, as the general rent has been calculated at'one ru- 
pee the bega; this would be twenty five thouſand begas, or eight to nine 
thouſand acres; or about ſixteen ſquare miles. And there are many eſtates 
both in South and North Britain, of no larger extent, which yield a very 
conſiderable revenue to the proprietor. The diviſion of property in many 
hands augments the proſperity of any country. It has been the ſource even of 
the greatneſs and glory which Great Britain has acquired. Numbers of par- 
ticular examples might alſo be given in all countries; but one _ ZI 
may ſuffice, 


A farm in the parks of Marly, conſiſting of 500 acres, i lett to. the far- 
mer at five thouſand livres; which being ten livres the acre, is a great rent in that 
country, and is only ſo high by being in the King's domain, where a farmer 
pays no taxes. On the other hand, all the pay/ans in the populous adjoining 
village of Marly, poſſeſs only among them a like number of 500 acres in pro- 
perty, upon paying a quit rent to the King as ſuperior, - But, they pay beſide 
from their induſtry, above ſixty thouſand livres of yearly taxes to the ſtate, 
which is more than twelve times the value of what the farmer pays for an equal 

. quantity 


. £ 
quantity of equally good ground. Alſo, while the farm is conducted by a few 


unmarried ſervants, the payſans in the village continually augment the popu- 
lation, by rearing, up numbers of children in uſeful labour, 


\ 


| There are even great grounds to apprehend, that large farms are by far too 


much adopted and encouraged in Britain, by great proprietors, who may in 


many caſes find advantage in them. But they are a real and evident loſs to the 


ſtate, both in point of revenue and population; even alſo in quantity of pro- 
ductions. For it is not poſſible that any one man, however induſtrious, can 
manage a great extent of ground to the ſame advantage that a number of diffe- 
rent families would, For all which reaſons large extents of ground in ay one 
bay have be avoided with due attention in Bengal. 
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SUBDIVISION of PROPERTY. 


R. Dow's. propoſal, that large extents of property ſhould be ſubdivided 
among heirs, is alſo very prudent: for theſe ſubidviſions always 
engage a greater number of hands in induſtry and labour. Yet care ſhould be 
taken from the beginning that theſe ſubdiviſions be not allowed to become 
too ſmall, whence the ſame inconveniencies would ſoon ariſe which have 
happen'd in France. Where, in the fields of villages, they are generally be- 
come no larger than an acre, often leſs, in any one field; which prevents 
all uſeful improvements, and gives great trouble in acceſs to cultivation, 
Therefore, when the ſubdiviſions ſhall have become ſo ſmall as fifty begas, 
they ſhould not be allowed to go lower : which being about eighteen acres, is a 


reaſonable field for incloſure, and ſhould be kept entire. And upon the death 


of a poſſeſſor, where the heirs are more than one, it may be brought to ſale, 
and the price divided among them. : 


This laſt remark may appear trifling. But nothing can be ſo, which eſta- 
liſhes good order in ſo extenſive dominions. And, in that reſpect, the fol- 
10 wing propoſal will alſo prove of great utility. 


MAGAZINES 
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MAGAZINES to prevent SCARCITIES. 


W ſee by the hiſtory of Hindoſtan, that no country has in all ages Ga 

more ſubje& to ſcarcities, and even to famine, of which there has 
been a recent, and a very fatal inſtance in Bengal. It therefore becomes pru- 
dent, and even a duty in every, government to guard againſt the greateſt of 
all loſſes to a ſtate, that of leſſening the number of ſubjects, both by death 
and by deſertion. And the means in this caſe are eaſy. 


In all countries of Europe, beſide the rent of the lands, a tenth part of the 
productions is ſet aſide, and collected either in kind or by compoſition, for 
the ſubſiſtance of churchmen, or for the poor. In Britain the poor rates 
alone amount in many places to more than a tenth of the productions, al- 
though the tythes are paid beſide. But in ws caſe the tythes would fully 
anſwer the intention, ' P TIBET e 


Therefore, beſides the quit-rents to the ſtate, or company, a tenth part 
of all productions might be collected and ſet aſide for public purpoſes, and 
to prevent ſcarcities, and even famine.” For churchmen in Bengal are out of 
the queſtion. Thoſe from Europe being ſupported by the company, and thoſe 
of the country by their reſpective adherents; while the 1 wou in the end 
be the greateſt gainers by this eſtabliſhment. 


The tythes of wheat and rice, which with due care may be preſerved. during 
many years, may be laid up in magazines to wait events; and the tythes of the 
other productions, as peas, barley, ſugar canes, tobacco, ,opium, beetle, 
and others, may be ſold annually, and their produce applied towards building 
magazines; alſo to pay collectors and managers: and the ſurplus may be ap- 
plied towards making roads of communication, and other re works 
in the reſpective diſtricts. * 


Mr. Dow has propoſed, and by all appearance very judiciouſly, that the 
kingdoms of Bengal and Bahar ſhould be divided into five large provinces; 
each of theſe ſubdivided into ten chucklas, or counties, and theſe again, in- 
to an indefinite number of ſmall diſtricts, or pergunnahs. 


E In 
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13 each of theſe pergunnahs, magazines may be built for the yearly depo- 


| fit of wheat and rice. The number to be in proportion to the extent of the 
pergunnah, placed in a manner that no magazine ſhould be above twenty or 


at moſt twenty-four miles from each other, all as near the banks of ſome canal 
or navigable river as may be found poſſible, for the eaſy tranſport by water. 
By which means no farm could be at a greater diſtance than ten or twelve miles 
from a magazine; ſo that every farmer might eaſily deliver his own tythes at the 


| neareſt magazine by the labouring cattle of his'farm. 


Theſe depoſits of corn from their firſt inſtitution, will be of great 
ſervice to ſupply accidental deficiencies in any crop; but, if nothing of that 
kind ſhould happen ſoon, theſe tythes of wheat and rice, may with due atten- 
tion, and by magazines ſuited to the purpoſe, ealily be preſerved during 
twenty years, or longer if it were neceſſary. But there can be no need for 
accumulating more than twenty years tythes, which would be equal to two full 
crops, and fully ſufficient together with the current .crops, however ſcanty, 
to ſupply the country during the moſt unfayourable ſeaſons ; even if Og 
continue during ſeveral years. 


% 


; et the tythes ſhould never be diſcontinued, but regularly be delivered 
yearly, and after the expiration of twenty years, thoſe which had been firſt de- 
livered may be diſpoſed of yearly and periodically by public ſale, in propor- 
tion as freſh tythes come in to ſupply their place. Thus, two full years pro- 
viſion would at all times be in the magazines. It could not indeed be ſup- 
poſed, that in years of plenty, the ſale of the old tythes would yield a great 
price; yet perhaps not inconſiderable, even only for cattle, and the produce 
applyed to the publick works in the particular pergunnah where the magazines 
are eſtabliſhed. AS 


11 may perhaps occur, that the objects to he ſold yearly, might not afford 
ſufficient funds to build magazines for the rice and wheat. 


But there can be no need of building all at firſt; the plan and ſituations being 

once fixed, magazines for the firſt years tythes need only then be built, and 
additions made annually till the whole are compleated. Beſide, the produce 
of theſe articles would, in all probability, yield equal to the value of the rice 
and wheat; and ſurely one half may build magazines for the other. 


Further. 
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Further, the rents in no country are conſidered to exceed one third of the 
productions, and by the improvements which will ſoon happen in Bengal, the 
rents may in time perhaps not exceed a fourth or fifth; but allowing them a 
third, we find they would be ſeven millions and a half, the productions of 
courſe twenty two millions and an half, and the tythes of them two millions, 
two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds; whereof the half would build many 
magazines. The tythes in France are known to be above ſix millions ſterling, 
whereof we have ſuppoſed thoſe in Bengal only to be about a third, and ſurely: 
they would be more. Again, although the magazines were built within twenty 
miles of each other, the whole extent of Bengal and Behar would only require 
four hundred and fifty magazines; ; and allowing a thouſand pounds for each, 
which is large, it would only require a like number of thouſands, which the 
firſt crop we ſee would do much more than anſwer, Yet as at preſent one third 


of the lands can ſcarce poſſibly be in culture, a much leſs number would at firſt 
anſwer the end. 


By theſe meaſures, all apprehenſions of ſcarcity would for ever be removed; 
ſhort crops might happen by ' unfavourable ſeaſons, and no doubt would; 
but famines, and the fatal effe&ts of them, could never happen, And theſe 
calamities being greatly dreaded in Aſia, ſo prudent an eſtabliſhment would 
not fail to attract people to ſettle in Bengal. - 


Eſtabliſhments of magazines, are, however, no new thing in Hindoſtan : the 
greateſt and wiſeſt of the Mogul emperors well knew their utility, and eſta- 
bliſhed them there at different periods, altho*. the inſtability of government 
ſoon after, always diſconcerted their wiſe meafures. Neither can they poſſibly, 
be judiciouſly eſtabliſhed and ſupplied, but by a regular government, founded 
upon reaſonable principles; as no doubt that of the company will ſoon become. 


Magazines have likewiſe been thought of at all times, and by all wiſe go- 
vernments. They are now regularly ſupplied i in Holland, Hambourg, Swit- 
zerland, Rome, Naples, Genoa, Venice, and other States. They have even 
been often ſpoke of in Britain, as a prudent precaution ; and were thought of 
ſo ſeriouſly in France, within theſe few years, when ' proviſions have been dear 
in Europe, that nothing prevented the execution but want of funds: whereas, 
in this caſe, the funds preſent themſelves naturally and evidently; providing 


the opportunity is not neglected in diſpoſing of the lands, ? 
3 it 
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It muſt however be allowed, that the advantages of magazine} in European 


ceountries, haye often been queſtioned, and not without ſome grounds. The 


firſt eſtabliſnments and proviſion require ſo very great advances, that they be- 
come difficult; beſide, as crops in any European country never fail intirely, 
the deficiencies may always be ſupplied by the ſurplus of ſome other coun- 
tries, at a leſs. or larger price; therefore famines can ſcarce ever happen. But 
crops in India have often failed for years together, and the deficiencies can by 
no means be eaſily ſupplied, excepting: by magazines. Again, manufactu- 
rers and manufacturing countries, are always the firſt who feel the effects of 
an wreck ; ſo, ANI can be no where ſo neceſſary as in Bengal. 


Many people in Britain, who feel 1 — full weight of tithes, do, no doubt, 
conſider them a very heavy load; and in Britain, they really are ſo, where far- 
mers pay very large poors rates, and other public burthens. Alfo in France, 
where farmers pay a perſonal ay/le or tax, at leaſt equal to the tithes, beſide 
being loaded beyond meaſure by other public labours : whereas in Bengal, the 
quit-rent will be found very reaſonable,” and the tythes will be the only bur- 
then; while proſpects of property uninterrupted, / will have more alluring 
charms, than can be eaſily conceived, but by a people who have always hi- 


therto been the ſport of e rs the foot-ball of. gk runs and the prey of 
| tyrants. "I 
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COLLECTION of RENTS. 
Y the improvements which will infatlibly be made, in conſequence of eſta- 


bliſhed property; the rents, which have been propoſed, will ſoon be 
found ſo moderate, that they may be conſidered in no other light, than as a 


reaſonable land- tax for the ſupport of government. They may therefore be 


raiſed and remitted into the treaſury, of the Campenys much in the ſame 
manner as the land-tax in Britain. 1715 | 


The ſecurity and protection of 1 will ſoon bring much wealth to 


light, which preſently lies concealed : men of ſubſtance will be found nume- 


rous: 


* 
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eredit and confidence will take place: open fair dealings Will "gain con- 
. the mean deceits practiſed under arbitrary governments will be 
no more neceſſary, and every wiſe operation may then go on regularly ant 
naturally. Then, it will be eaſy to appoint ſome of the largeſt poſſeſſors of 
lands, of the beſt reputation in every pergunnah, as commiſſioners to direct and 
anſwer, for the raiſing of the whole rents of that pergunnah where their pro- 
perty lies, upon the ſame plan as the Commiſſioners of the land- tax in Bri- 
tain, They may appoint their own collector, upon his finding ſecurity ; who 
may open an office in the chief town of that particular pergunnah, where all the 
rents of it may be received, and thence remitted by him to the Company's 
treaſury, as they ſhall direct: by which meaſures the whole revenues may 
be regularly returned, without any expence to the Company; for, the collec- 
tors will be paid by the proprietors of lands, at a moderate fixed rate in pro- 
portion to their rents, and the honour of the Company's confidence will be a 
ſufficient recompence to the commiſſioners. Neither can there be any doubt 
of the punctuality of payments, as the then improved lands of every per- 
gunnah, will be an infallible ſecurity for the rents of it, as the lands in Britain 

and in France now are for the land tax. 


Upon a plan of that kind, the principal proprietors of lands in Norman- 
dy, have repeatedly offered to the Miniſtry of France, to return to the troa- 


ſury double the ſum which is actually received there from that province, in all 
kinds of taxes; providing they might be allowed to act themſelves, as com- 


miſſioners for raiſing it. But the Miniſtry apprehending ſuch a condeſcenſion 
might in time ſet limits to their arbitrary meaſures, always declined this ad- 
vantageous propoſal, though it would make a difference of two to "three 
millions ſterling yearly. But the Company can in this caſe have no ſuch mo- 
tives: they on the contrary, have every laudable motive to make juſt and 


reaſonable meaſures their ſteady rule. 


Theſe ſame commiſſioners may likewiſe be charged with the directions 
of the tythes in their reſpective pergunnahs; they may appoint collectors and 


managers, who ſhall find ſecurity ; they may direct building the magazines, 


lodging there the wheat and rice, and may diſpoſe of the articles of fale ; witen 


after paying all expences, they may apply the remains to the moſt neceſſary 


public works | in the * as the Company ſhall direct; teturning always a 
1 diſtinct 
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diiſtinct annual account to the Company, of the whole management. Thus, 
magazines may be built, ſupplied, and conducted; ſcarcities and famines 


prevented; public works carried on through all the provinces, as well as 


the revenues returned; all at very little trouble to the Company, and at no 
expence. 


- 


$8 
UNCULTIVATED LANDS. 


| ITHERTO we have only had in view the management of the Jands 

H which are actually in cultivation. But now, another great field opens, 
of the lands which lie uncultivated. In time, no doubt, they may be 
brought upon the ſame footing with the others; but that period being at ſome 
diſtance, proper meaſures muſt be made uſe of to bring them to that point. 


We have already computed, that a full third part of the extent of Bengal 
and Behar, lies in a neglected ſtate, without cultivation; and that ſuppoſition 
ſeems to be well founded. We have alſo found by the dimenſions of theſe 
two kingdoms, that theſe waſte lands ſhould contain ninety millions of begas. 
And as there can be no jagiers or other hereditary incumbrances upon 

lands which are actually of no value, the whole is intirely at the Company's 


diſpoſal, and is in fact, an object of ſo great importance, that all prudent mea- 
ſures ſnould be taken in that reſpect. 


Yet, the cutting of woods, the clearing of grounds, the draining of moraf. 
ſes, and the bringing of waſte lands into proper culture is ſo arduous a taſk, and 
the proſpect of returns ſo diſtant, that very few will be found inclined to. un- 


dertake it, as long as they can find it in their power to acquire lands already in 
culture, at the moderate advance of two years rent. 


Even 1n the cultivated countries of Europe : in France for example 
numbers of great proprietors of waſte lands offer and give them with great 
pleaſure during ten years without rent. And the Government for encou- 
ragement, have by an edict exempted them from all taxes during twenty 


years, 
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years, with naturalization, and even allowances in point of religion to all 
foreigners, who will imploy themſelves in that way; and the clergy paſs from 
their tythes: yeb very few farmers will undertake them. 


It muſt» indeed be allowed, that in } France good farmers are very rare; 
and any poſſeſſed of ſufficient funds for arduous undertakings, till rarer. 
Beſide, the conſtitution of government, with the arbitrary way of raiſing the 

taxes, are ſo unfavourable to culture, that the beſt farmers, even in the beſt 
farms are greatly harraſſed, and often ruined by oppreſſion : whereas in Ben- 
gal, the regulations which have been propoſed, and an undiſturbed enjoy- 
ment, will give life and ſpirit to all undertakings. The ſoil alſo being bet- 
ter, and the climate more favourable to vegetation, the returns will be quick- 
er, and the enjoyment leſs diſtant; therefore, by wiſe meaſures, no doubt 
remains that the whole may be well cultivated in a ſhort time. 


Yet the firft expence will be ſo conſiderable, that no great advances can be 
expected from the acquirers; therefore, only a half, or even one third of a 
rupee the bega, may be exacted as a pledge for performance of the en- 
gagement, whereof the conditions may be as follows : 


That the firſt year be allowed them to build habitations, and to pro- 
vide ſeed, cattle, and'inſtruments of labour; that the ſecond year, they culti- 
vate one eighth part of their reſpective undertakings ; the third year, an eighth 
part more, and regularly an eighth part every year, until the whole is cultivat- 
ed, which will be in nine years“. And that if at any period, the acquirer ſhall 
fall ſhort of his engagement, the lands he has undertaken may be put to pub- 
lic ſale, and the price, after paying expences, may go towards indemnifying 
him; which conditions will be the ſure means to prevent any perſon from 
undertaking a greater enterprize than he has funds and power to execute. 


„It muſt be allowed, that the cultivation of the waſte lands of America, and even in the 
Weſt-India iſlands, does not advance quite ſo faſt as has been ſuppoſed here: but the-cafe is very 
different ; thoſe colonies are much in their infancy, they are far from being peopled ; and by want 
of hands, the price of labour is extremely high, and culture of all kinds a very great expence. 
Whereas in Bengal the population is not only already great, but will augment daily by wiſe mea- 
ſures. Thence, hands are in great abundance: the price of labour is low: and mY grain thrown 
in the ground grows without great W in cultivation. 


The 


| „„ 

The tenth year a moderate rent may be exacted, ſuch as the third of a 
{rupee the bega, during three years; two thirds of a rupee during three years 

more, and a whole rupee for ever after, which being ſix and eight pence 

an acre, is a ſufficient quitt rent in any country: for, it is but juſt that all la- 

bourers ſhould have a comfortable enjoyment by their induſtry, otherwiſe Ix 

can never have courage to exert it. | 


Therefore, it needs be no matter of wonder, that the great ee 
which are at preſent practiſed there, with the imprudent way of letting the 
lands annually, have already had their natural effect, in lay ing many of the cul- 
tivated lands fo ſoon waſte and deſolate; that the reſiding labourers have 
abandoned them, and that there is now a neceſſity of letting them much under 
their value to vagrants, as appears to be the caſe, and muſt always happen to 
be the conſequence of ſuch imprudent meaſures. The like meaſures have had 
the like effects in many of the interior provinces of France, where all the for- 
mer reſidentary farmers have been ruined, and none can now be found in theſe 
parts, but ſuch as preſent themſelves with no other funds than ſcarcely 
cloaths to cover them. Yet, even to theſe, the proprietors are under a ne- 
ceſſity to truſt their farm, their ſeed, their cattle, and inſtruments of labour, 
and only draw for returns, a third of the productions in kind; which on theſe 
neglected lands is rarely a half, often not a third of thoſe on regular farms. 
And few regular farms, or farmers, are to be found in that kingdom, but 
in ſuch of the provinces where provincial ſtates take place, who do their 
beſt to protect their farmers from oppreſſion. 


Such, and worſe if poſſible, will ſoon be the infallible conſequences, over 

all the provinces of Bengal, of the preſent deſtructive meaſures; and the Com- 

pany can only find their real intereſt, by putting an effectual ſtop to theſe 

ruinous proceedings without loſs of time, and by governing their people and 
lands with prudence, and with moderation. 


But to return; although we have ſuppoſed that theſe new lands ſhall pay 
no rents during ten years, yet as the undertakers will be fully as liable as 
others, to the bad effects of unfavourable ſeaſons, or more ſo ; it is but juſt 
that they ſhould pay from the beginning, the tythes of their productions 
towards the magazines, which may be collected in the ſame way with the 


others, while the collectors will at all times be in condition to make a report 
4 | to 
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to the commiſſioners, and they to the Company, of the progreſs of cultiva- 
tion in theſe new lands; that without loſs of time, proper ſteps may be 
taken with ſuch as fall ſhort of their engagements, which will keep them 
always to their r. from the apprehenſions of being deprived of their poſ- 
ſeſſions. f | | 


By theſe or eme fuck meaſures, and by the protection of perſon and 
property, inhabitants will be attracted from all parts thither. Even the 
very loweſt claſſes may be equal to acquifitions in theſe new lands; for, four 
or five pounds will procure a property of an hundred begas, and being ac- 
cuſtomed to live upon a little, free alſo of rent during ten years; ſcarce any 
can be ſo poor, but during that ſpace of time, they may find means in their 
own induſtry, to cultivate their Ou, and to build on it a ſuitable reſi- 
dence to them and their families. 


Me ſee the waſtes and forreſts in North America, attract labourers to culti- 
vate them from all parts of Europe, by proſpe&s of property. How] much. 
more may it be expected that labourers will be attracted from all parts of Aſia, 
when permanent property ſhall take place in the fertile plains of Bengal? In 
conſequence, all theſe waſte lands will infallibly find acquirers in a very few 
years, and in ten years more, will be fully cultivated, well peopled, and 
yielding reaſonable rents for ever. Then, the Company will draw from them, 
a well eſtabliſhed revenue to a far greater amount than need be mentioned; 
even many millions. For then the territorial rents of —_—_— may be on to 
_ either of France or Britain. 


An Aenne has however been made in France; and is even become 2: 
maxim, that the- changes of miniſtry and of - meaſures, are ſo frequent there, 
that no great operations ſhould be undertaken, unleſs they can be brought to 
perfection in leſs-than ten years. But in this caſe, the Company being a So- 
ciety which can never change, nor die out, more ſenſible maxims ſhould be 
adopted; and though the directors change, yet prudent: meaſures never ſhould 
vary, and advantageous proſpects ſhould be ſteadily: followed out, however 
diſtant the object. The Societies of Monks in foreign countries give ſtrong 
examples of that kind; their plans are always well concerted and never changed, 
fo that their affairs W proſper, : 
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CURRENCY and CIRCULATION. 


IN order to ſupport and carry on ſuch ſteady meaſures as the Company may 
1 think proper to adopt, a fixed and permanent ſpecie ſhould without doubt 
be eſtabliſhed near to the juſt trinſic value, and never to vary. No commercial 


or cultivating country can proſper without it, and the bad effects of a different 


conduct in Bengal is too well known. Again, as Bengal produces no gold nor 
ſilver, very probably no ſuch quantities of either now remain there, as may 
afford ſufficient ſpecie for all the tranſactions of a population ſo numerous, and 
a territory ſo extenſive. Therefore a Bank, and a paper currency appears 
abſolutely neceſſary, which may be eaſily eſtabliſhed upon the advances the 
Company will without doubt draw from the lands, and will have an im- 
mediate effect in vivifying induſtry, agriculture, manufactories, and commerce 
of all kinds. Theſe two objects have alſo been mentioned by Mr. Dow, and 
ny r ee | | N 


* There can be no need to ſay, that banks, and circulation in paper are ſo 


5 mats uſeful, that they have been adopted by all nations where property is 


ſecure. Even in France, the wiſeſt and moſt prudent there, regret to this hour, 


that the good effects of the bank eſtabliſhed by Mr. Law, were fruſtrated by 
| the ill-timed rapacity and ambition of the Regent. And they continually la- 


ment. that by the conſtitution and the unbounded power of miniſters, a bank 
never can be ſafe in that country; while the very face of their fields in all the 
provinces, remarkably demonſtrate the want of a ſufficient circulation. So 
in Britain, without the immenſe circulation of paper, agriculture, manufac- 
-tures, and trade; even alſo, the Britiſh arms had never reached the progreſs 
they now have made, and would ſtill ſoon languiſh, providing paper currency 
were ſuppreſſed. For, perhaps all the ſpecie now in Europe would ſcarce be 
ſufficient without paper to anſwer and ſupport the circulation neceſſary in all 
the tranſactions of Britain. For which reaſon the Company will. ſorely 2 


bliſn a bank in Bengal, and the funds for it are in their power. 


They will then have only to direct that their purchaſes of manufactures, 
With all other diſburſements, be made in notes; at the ſame time ordering 
their revenues in all the provinces to be received in them preferable to ſpecie: 

6-0 and 


L 
and their currency would from that moment be eſtabliſhed. All tranſactions 
would thereby be enlivened, and a —_— e bond her +4 
frauds in the different kinds of rupees. . 


" Beſide the great and general good effect of it, the Company would reap an 
immediate and particular one, by intereſt upon all the circulation. In France, 


where by want of paper, the circulation is all in ſpecie; the intereſt on the whole 
is a real loſs to that kingdom to about three millions ſterling yearly, or mote; 
moſt of which is ſaved to Britain by paper, and the great gains of the bank of 
England, and of all banks and bankers in Britain ſpring from no other ſource. 
All which the Company will enjoy unrivaled in Bengal, and in a greater de- 
gree by intereſt there being higher. Their gains alſo would grow daily by the 


growing proſperity of theſe provinces, which would be the infallible conſe- 
—_ : 


The lands in particular would be a great fund of credit, and of crrulating 5 
per in their improvement. They would be good from the beginning to the value 
advanced on them, and ſoon for much more by the ſubſequent improvements. 
Alſo, that the ſolidity of their ſecurity may be well aſcertained. A public re 
giſter may be eſtabliſhed in the chief town of every pergunnah, where every 
particular acquiſition in that pergunnah may be regiſtered,” mentioning the 

extent, tlie money advanced on them and the progreſſive i improvements. 


U pon an oppoſite page to theſe, che ſums may be marked which had been 
lent upon the faith of them: which will prevent any perſon from contracting N 
on them above their value. Daily inconveniencies happen i in France, by want 
of regiſters of that kind, and even in ſome counties in England. 


6 


Again, no truth can be more certain than that the activity, the induſte; 
and, in a great meaſure, the ingenuity of every nation, is always in proportion 
to the maſs of circulation in ſpecie, and well eſtabliſhed paper currency; if 
that is abundant, all is alive and in action; r Ge oth is 
leſſened, all becomes paralytic and languid. 92 


There can be no doubt, that the having withdrawn vaſt ſums i in Sri, from. 
the circulation in Bengal, without having ſupplied their place by any other 
object, is one of the great cauſes of the ſudden decline of that kingdom; 


* and 


[44] 
- and if the ſame unwiſe'courſe ſhall ſtill be continued, that country will ſoon be 
reduced ſo low, as to be little in condition to afford revenues from its in- 
duſtry as Norway, Lapland, or Siberia. Whereas, by introducing and ſup- 
porting an abundant circulation, all kinds of improvements both in agriculture 
and manufactures, will be exc ited to the | greateſt lengths they can 805 and 
N wil yield revenues in proportion. Fl | 


40 Fe autoogh'n not much larger than Bengal, either in extent or in popu- 
Bab, the circulating maſs is above ſixty millions of our money; yet is far 
from ſufficient. If poſſible, it ſhould be made as much in Bengal, at the 
loweſt ; or the want of it will be eee mor __ and "oy 1 8 ; 27 75 
in me” is ſo — 9288 
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' ANDS and agriculture are the ſubſiſtence of al = and the 4 of 
all revenues. Their produce are the only real riches. Without their 


kar reproduction, all other riches can be of no value. Banks and bankers 
might ſhut up, or even might lye open. Their treaſures can neither feed nor 
clothe. The rareſt jewels would appear baubles of folly ; high and low 
would be brought upon a wo, and the world would oon be at an end, 


” Theſe truths have made it often . queſtioned, hes lands ſhould not. be 
directly charged with the whole taxes for the ſupport of governments, as was 
originally the caſe. Marſhal Vanban's well-known plan of the dixieme royale, 
or royal tythes, was long agitated in France, with theſe views. Plans of the 

like kind have of late been again brought upon the carpet in that kingdom, 
and were ſupported by very plauſible, and even by well-founded | reaſonings 3 5 
neither have reaſonings of the ſame ſort eſcaped, at different periods, the ob- 
ſervations of economiſts of reputation in Britain. But, the great and growing 
expence of governments, fleets, and armies, have made theſe ideas appear chi- 
N and their execution impracticable. 


Therefore 


1 % 1 


Therefore, the ſpeculative eyes of all nations were turned towards 8 
tories, as A ſecondary reſource : whereof. high duties and prohibitions, with 
cuſtoms and exciſes, to augment n, were the natural conſequences. 


But never were there ſo ſolid motives for promoting manufactories i in nr 
country, as in Bengal, where they have been carried on from very diſtant times, 
to ſo uncommon advantage, that they were the ſole ſource of the imr enſe 
riches, which that country has poſſeſſed during all ages : and may, hence- 
forward, become ſo to the Company. 


In conſequence of the ſpeculations on manufactories abovementioned, W 
kinds of them are now encouraged in all countries of Europe. The Dutch 
did fo, from the moment they became ſovereigns. The French have alſo 


done the ſame, from the time of their great Colbert's adminiſtration, And 


other nations more or leſs, and earlier or later, as circumſtances and ſituations 
could admit. They were even in ſome manner driven to theſe meaſures in ſelf- 
defence, to prevent their ſpecie from being drained away: and may in ge: 
neral, be conſidered in moſt countries, as the means only to avoid loſs, rather 
than to acquire gain. Yet, the manufactories of Britain have in particular 
ſuffered by theſe general precautions of œconomy, which have by degrees 
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ſo much leſſened the demand for them all over Europe; that her tk Ow * 


in that kind, are now chiefly to her own colonies. 


But, the demands for Bengal manufactures can never leflep, 10 . 
their quality, is ſo peculiar to that country, that no nation on the globe 


either equal or rival them. If matters are therefore prudently conducted, the 


may, in time, become as ſolid a ſtaple in the hands of the company, as the 
ſpice iſlands are to the Dutch, or the valuable wines of France are to that 
kingdom, or the treaſures of America, to Spain and Portugal. 


Again, As theſe commodities of Bengal are by cuſtom become necelſſ ry 3 
to all nations, the call for them muſt continually augment by the general 


grotvth of luxury, and can never fail. Therefore the Company may in full ſafety 


rely intirely upon them for their returns, to the utmoſt extent; and need never 
be under any neceffity to draw ſpecie from thence, nor ever ſhould do ſo upon 
any conſideration. For, by the growing demands, and the command of mar- 
kets, they will find their returns in that way, much more profitable, more ex- 
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tenſive, and fully as laſting, as the above-mentioned ſtaples can poſſibly be to : 
their poſſeſſors. The augmenting quantities of theſe manufactures bought 
up and exported thence, will daily augment the proſperity of Bengal, by pro- 


moting an uninterupted circulation among all claſſes, Exports in ſpecie would 


4 ruin the people and country: but the larger the exports of their labours, the 
greater will be the growth of their induſtry and proſperity : while their lands 
and > will confirm their happineſs. 


anther, manufaftories in Europe, are found by experience, to carry with 
them ſeveral inconveniencies. All the hands employed in them, live generally 
by imprudence, and often by debauchery, at an expence equal to their daily 
gains, however great. And at death, their families become burthens upon the 
public. They even are ſo themſelves in ſickneſs, and in interruptions of 
trade, Which have been often very ſeverely felt in France, particularly dur- 
ing wars, when many thouſands have been long fed in idleneſs, as the only 
means to prevent their deſertion. And immenſe hoſpitals are ſupported ex- 
preſsly for them, in Lyons and other manfacturing touns. 


Like wiſe, in ſcarcities, and during high prices of proviſions, manufacturers 
are always the firſt to complain, and to excite clamours and inſurrections; 
' whereof France has had many proofs, nor have theſe been wanting in Britain. 


They are alſo far from being favourable to population. Their progeny can- 


wagt poſſibly proſper in crowded towns, and the few who can be reared up to 


Maturity, become rather profligate than profitable ſubjects; inſomuch, that 
populations of real value, have in all nations, and in all times, been found to 
ſpring much more from the plough, than from the loom. 


But, favourably for Bengal, none of theſe inconveniences can poſſibly 
happen. For there, the two moſt important occupations for mankind, are ſo 
happily blended together, that the ſame hand which at one ſeaſon governs the 
plough, at another guides the ſhuttle, in executing thoſe exquiſite textures, which 
ze every where admired, but can no where be equalled. Endeavours in Eu- 
rope, to connect agriculture and manufactures together, in the ſame perſons and 
families, have always been found ineffectual, as they always will; and that 
n connection is abſolutely peculiar to Bengal, where Mr. Orme ob- 


ſerves, 
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. the delicate formation of the hand, is equally _— to all kinds of 
operations, even the moſt difficult. 


. Surely, it is the higheſt degree of cruelty, to 3 A people, in many 


reſpects; very valuable. Peaceable by diſpoſition, docile and obedient by 
habit, patient and aſſiduous in labour, moderate in deſires, frugal and tem- 
perate from motives of religion, are qualities which excite admiration, and 
merit the moſt favourable treatment: never can protection and comfortable 
eſtabliſhments be more worthily applied, nor in favours of more deſerving 
ſubjects; who by theſe only, will cordially and contentedly carry on improve- 
ments, both in culture and in manufactories, hand in hand to the higheſt per- 
fections, which the moſt ſanguine expectations of their maſters can require, 


who, if they act their own part, may be aſſured their ſubjects will not fail 
in theirs. * | 


cootookoofp tookooke b eo ctodortcaſpoÞo toe | 
COLNE CEA SL-106 * 
_— HE ſeveral meaſures which have been propoſed, may no doubt be 
very greatly improved. They are only intended as hints for reaſona- 
ble operations, which are all very practicable, and will become ſtill more p 
fitable. If they can do good, in contributing to relieve theſe many millions 
the human race from miſery, the author's wiſhes will be fully compleated. As. 
a friend of mankind he feels for their misfortunes, and cannot diſengage him- 
ſelf from good wiſhes in their favours, nor reſiſt ſome warmth in their cauſe. 
Neither can he doubt of being joined in ſo juſt endeavours, by the generous 
voice of Britain, remarkable for benevolence above all nations. Nor can that 
voice be more worthily exerted, than to aſiſt in ſoftening the ſufferings of 
harmleſs fellow-ſubje&s, whoſe uſeful labours may in time tontribute to Iighten 
their own. Blinded by proſpects of ſpoil, the hearts of their oppreſſors have 
become hardened ; and, to look on without emotion, would be to partake in 
their crimes. The moſt auſtere American-maſter treats his ſlaves with humani- 
ty, for his own intereſt. But the inhuman maſters of theſe unfortunate A ſiatics 


have 
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have arkapgily hitherto found theix. avarice mare immediately ratified, by * 
n not only them, but even their country, 


vet tuckily, it cannot ſtill be doubted, that by ſome ſuch meaſures, the 
© face and affairs of theſe provinces,, now languiſhing under oppreſſions, may 


ſoon be changed to great advantage, and the inhabitants made happy ; who, | 
then finding che good effects of the laws, and of the humane, benevolent man- 
ners of Britain, will wich 290% and Jadneſs conform to them. | Senſible alſo-of 


” thEPreat advantages vt br ſmall, with fixed family refidbnces, 
and the conveniencies of Britiſh furnjeare and way of living, they will without 
doubt reliſh them, and thereby open a new branch to the Company, of carry- 
ing thither Britiſh commodities, while they again will find ſufficient returns 
2 all, in the growing produce of their . 


* 
Thus the Company hve it ſtill intirely in their power to make Bengal 


become the moſt induſtrious, proſperous and happy nation that perhaps ever 
has exiſted ; reaping in returns the applauſe of the world, the grateful fee]- 
ings of their happy ſubjects, and an immenſe revenue. The doing of good 
is its own reward. But in this caſe it will alſo be gratified, by far greater gains, 
than there is any example in hiſtory. Juſtice and humanity are the dictates 
gf reaſon, and the duty of all mankind. Yet here they will be rewarded by 
great riches, and by laſting reputation, Theſe nen are ſo angular 
reat, that to poſtpone is criminal. 


b The means of execution are likewiſe ſo far from being diſcouraging that they 


are both ſimple and eaſie; and to firm minds all difficulties diſappear ; whereas, 


heſitations in great objects, mark a want of fortitude, which is always faulty; 
and in this caſe may diſappoint the end, in compleating by delays the abſolute 


5 1 geſtruoction of thoſe valuable provinces and people, perhaps beyond recovery. 


7 2 Therefore the Company needs only make application to parliament for autho- 
2 rity to diſpoſe of the lands in property, at the rates of their preſent rents, and to 
* effabliſh a bank upon the advances which will ariſe from thence; with a prudent 
plan for the management of both. A vaſt and ſolid revenue will be thereby for 
ExeneRtabliſhed ; large funds will be procured directly, for facilitating all ſubſe- 
quent operations and the objects are ſo very great, that they can well afford full 
3 | means 
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means of employing men of che moſt approved virtue, prudence, and abc 
in their execution. 


There can be no ate a the bill lately ch met with dif 
culties. It might perhaps have anſwered: particular and temporary views, 
but was no ways ſuited ta the preſent preſſing exigencies of Bengal. Whereas 
the bill here propoſed; is ſo. much for the intereſt of Britain, of Bengal, and 

of all concerned, that it will probably find no oppoſition. en ers. 
well intended meaſures rarely fail of general approbation. 1 1 ert 


"Theſe two points ſeem. to be the moſt, urgent as well W 
All others, and even the ſaying thoſe countries from abſolute deſolation, de: 
pend upon them. They therefore being thus fixed, will afford juſt grounds 
to expect that other judicious and neceſſary operations will naturally follow, 
and will thereby ſo much augment the public confidence in the Company's af- 
fairs, that their ſtock will not fail to advance greatly nearer to a 1 with thoſo 
of the bank and other funds, in proportion to the dividends, /: TE, 7 of 


| Hitherto, all ſets of directors have affected to keep their deliberation and 
proceedings ſecret. But now, the maſk' of myſtery is removed ; their matters 
are known to all Europe; nor can they any longer be concealed. The grop- 
ings indelufive darkneſs are at an end, and the public, with m_—_ *. ap- 
pear determined to ſee with their own eyes. 2163 ui Ser e 


For theſe | reaſons, it ſeems incumbent on the preſent directors, that they 
remove all doubts, and ſatisfy all concerned, by forming a well-digeſted 
plan of future proceedings, with that of a wiſe and ſteady form of govern- 
ment, and that of an independent and general adminiſtration of juſtice; de- 
claring openly their firm reſolutions to follow out their execution; which will 
not fail to have a moſt Hronceble ene on their in, boch at _— 


Yet, it will be far from being eaſy to fix and agree upon. the ”_ eat | 
of forming theſe moſt eſſential eſtabliſhments ; for the ſeveral beſt. mealures 
cannot probably occur to the mind of any one man, nor even to thoſe of 
the whole Court of Directors. The caſe and queſtions are entirely new z ma · 
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. 1 5 Y oy ne 0", them extremely. difficult, WE ſatisfactory ſolutions of 
3 them are of great importance; far greater even than deciding the differences 
15 both on the Danube and in Poland. We likewiſe daily fee, even in matters 
much leſs complicated, that men of the greateſt ſagacity.:oftenr differ-asre- 
markably in opinions, as in figure or countenance and the jealouſies, animo- 
; fiticay ꝓtequdices, and different views of party and faction, are not the 
"= lead way to recancile them on the preſent occaſion; conſequently the manner 

/ of thinking upon · theſe quite uncommon ___ cannot TE to be ee va · 
rious, and the right road very hard to find. 


Something however muſt be done, and ſome plan of proceeding muſt be 
formed: yet, to precipitate matters would be far from being wiſe, and expe- 
. nence has given full proofs, that to go on in changing men without changing: 
meaſures would be real folly; while, to trifle time in procraſtination, is a re- 
proachful breach of truſt; it is an evident want of regard both for the pro- 
Pprietors and the nation, and a ee ſporting Witlh- the 1 8 the n 
and the happineſs of many millions. OO = F210 


" It may therefore perhaps be prudent, in a cafe ſo ſingularly intereſting and. 
: certainly the moſt intricate that ever has occurred, not to averlook a practice 
of the many ſocieties and academies now eſtabliſhed” in; Europe, which has 


been of great ſervice to mankind; in en n ge to . and 
* may be made fo in this. {3 


By publiſhing premiums to ſuch as ſhall form and deliver, before a certain 
fixed day, which needs not be made very diſtant, the-moſt judicious and prac- 
ticable plans ſupported by the wiſeſt reaſonings upon all, or upon any one of 
the points in queſtion, and upon ſuch others as may be thought proper to 
propoſe. A well-qualified committee may then be appointed to examine and 
report the ſubſtance of the ſeveral plans to the Board of Directors; which 
very probably will have an excellent effect: For although it ſcarce car#be ſup- 
poſed that any one of them will intirely anſwer the, intention, yet by comparing 
together what may be found beſt in the whole, ſome reaſonable Judgement 
may be formed, many doubts and difficulties ray be removed, much time 
may be Laved, and numbers, of dangerous experiments may be avoided. 
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LJ Never could any object better merit the moſt intelligent 20d wit 0 opi· 
nions which can poſſibly be obtained; nor could any ever ſo well afford full 
means to reward them by 8 21 could = ever be. more pru- 
dently applied. 
EIS IED 
There are good grounds to be of opinion, that the numbers of firſt rate men 
in abilities, in genius, and in experience are greater in Britain alone; than i in 
the whole world beſide; and without all doubt the beſt qualified to form a 
judgment with regard to the points in queſtion. All theſe have an undeni- 
able right to give their ſentiments upon ſubje&s which ſo greatly concern the 
whole Britiſh: empire, provided they incline to do ſo; and by the means here 
propoſed they will be invited and prompted to offer them, N 1 1 in all ot 
ability may do great good, and cannot poſſibly do harm. 


Farther, all academical queſtions: take their riſe from the laudable and ho 
nevolent zeal of particulars, and of ſocieties united together by the generous: 
deſire of doing good without any. intereſted views; therefore great-premiums- 
cannot be afforded :- while on the other hand, well-diſpoſed men. of letters 
and of knowledge are induced to exert their reſpective qualifications in anſwer- 
ing them; from the like laudable motives and from a commendable emula- 


tion to acquire a well-deſerved reputation, rather than from any allurements . 
premiums. 


But in this caſe, any Heſitations with regard” to the extent of premiums, 
would be extremely ill-judged, and a very capital error. For they ſhould be 
made ſo very conſiderable as not to fail in exciting the full exertion of the 
greateſt abilities, and the higheſt degree of zeal, which can be in the power of. 
the greateſt. men, of the cleareſt heads, of the ſoundeſt judgments,. and of the- 
beſt, qualified pens. _ | 


We have ſeen, with a juſt indignation, robberies 2 rapines to the amount of 
millions, and millions of moſt ſerviceable ſubjects ſacrificed without the Com- 
pany having been in any condition either to prevent or puniſh them; and as- 
an effectual ſtop might be put in time coming to all ſuch deſtructive depredati- 
ons, by ſatisfactory ſolutions to theſe queſtions, which are in all appearance 
the only means to do ſo; a million or much more, would be moſt profitably: 

employed in procuring them; while the Company, and all who wiſh well to man- 


kind, 


OOH 
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"Kine ulld Ks great grounds to rejoice in a Plcovery fo deſirable. vet, ry 


probably far leſs, or even a very moderate expence, may anſwer the end; and 


ten or twelve thouſand pounds, prudently applied, Way have the withed for 
effect. 


Vet 4 the juſt Jealouſy of the ee with 3 to 3 has hi- 


therto ſerved all directors as a cover to conceal their tranſactions; it may 

poſſibly be alarmed by apprehenſions of danger from publick queſtions and 
ſolutions. But the programe may eaſily be conceived in terms to guard againſt 
any riſque of that kind; warning may be alſo thereby given, that the com- 


pleat independency both in poſſeſſions and in privileges mult continually be 
wel in view in conceiving the ſolutions. | 


23 * As thoſe ſolutions muſt likewiſe be delivered ſealed up by their authors, they 
can only be opened by the committee, and their contents can be no further 
known to the public, than may appear prudent. | 


The great number of ſolutions may likewiſe be apprehended and may ap- 
- pear diſcouraging ; but the undertakers of a taſk ſo very difficult, will be far 
- Jeſs numerous than at firſt view may be expected; and notice may be given to 


make them conciſe. - 


The delicacy of the Directors may alſo be offended by publiely demanding: 


council, when they themſelves may at pleaſure decide. But in that they do 


no more, than the greateſt men in Europe do daily, by calling the wiſeſt 


council, in matters much leſs intricate. While a conduct ſo laudable and ſo 
prudent, will do great honour to the Directors. | 


It muſt be confeſſed, that too much has been ſaid upon this ſubject of pre- 
miums; yet perhaps ſome indulgence may be expected for having thought 


it neceſſary, in order to explain the neceſſity and utility, as well as the faci- 
lity, and the ſafety in making uſe of them. 


Upon the whole, a candid conduct of that kind, ſeems to be the only 
; ſatisfactory proof the Directors can poſſibly give to the world, of their 


diſapprobation and abhorrence of the former ſhocking enormities : 
without 
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without ſome-ſuch ſtep, it will be in vain for the n in Leadenhall-ſtreer, 
to pretend vindicating themſelves from ſuſpicions of connivance with-the mer- 
cileſs meaſures of their repreſentatives i in Aſia. 


For, although the oppreſſive practices of thoſe, are now _ to hk yet 
that can no way juſtify their maſters, unleſs they on their own part give de- 
monſtration of ſteady reſolutions, to act henceforward openly, candidly and 
honourably toward their ſubjects, their conſtituents, and their country. 


All theſe have a well-founded title to expect it at their hands, and even to 
claim it as an unqueſtionable right; while every heſitation or evaſion on the 
part of the Directors, will be conſidered a teſtimony of their intentions to 8⁰ 
on, in thoſe intereſted dark deſigns, which have already too e tarniſh- 
ed the humanity,” dignity, and * of Britain, 


44 0 . 
| * E laſting proſperity of every country depends entirely upon the mit 
1 dom of the form of government, and the difficulties in eſtabliſhing a 


wiſe form in any extenſive country, are ſo very great, that ever ſince the - 
beginning of the world, the government of Britain, is the only one which has 


approached to perfection; and even that has only been accompliſhed in a very 
ſlow progreſſion, by the length of time, by the lights of YN and by 
many concurring accidents. 


Theſe conſiderations have made ſome reflecting minds apprehenſive, that a 


| good government can never poſlibly be eſtabliſhed in Bengal; Where the 
« difficulties,” ſay they, © are ſo great, and many, that notwithſtanding what- 
« ever endeayours the Company can make uſe of, the execution muſt ſurely 


« fail, and theſe valuable provinces and people mult ſink into inſignificancy, 


« and ſoon come to ruin; as was formerly the fate of ſome of the Roman 
a ene, which were abandoned, at a diſtance, to the direction of Generals, 
«© Governors, 
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gheither can nor ought to admit of the leaſt doubt. Therefore, the utmoſt 


= TEL 
* Governors, and Prætors, whole _rapacity robbed thoſe provinces of their 
s vpeatth and circulation, and thereby put an intire end to all uf, "x 


13 #415 


I Thecaſe, it is too true, has hickervs beenpreciſely parallel in Bengal, or worſe; 
and will furely continue fo, provided no means are made uſe of to prevent it. 
But, if wiſe men were to be frightened by difficulties from uſing the means Woes 
neceſſary, the cbnſequences would be very dangerous, in diſcouraging "= 
the moſt laudable endeavours, even when moſt wanted. Such ignoble maxims | 
may poſſibly take place elſewhere, but ſurely never can in Britain. 
” "Every little mind can ſee lions in the way, but the great both ſee and 
remove them. To foreſee difficulties in eſtabliſhing a right form of govern- 
ment in Bengal is within the reach of moſt men, but the wiſe can only ſolve 


and remove them, and the effectual performance will do great honour ro the 
authors. * « 


But has 1 ſuffcient ioc in Britain both to ſolve and remove them, : 


exertion of eyery reaſonable means to obtain that end, * 
neceflary, afid by perſeverance will infallibly ſucceed. 


"Whereas, to be ſtunn&&-into ination by -the greateſt difficulties, which. .can- | | 
2 ffibly occur in an operation ſo „greatly good, ſo cſſcy . 15 3 
_ Wife ed fully afford every extent in expence, would not only. 3 


traiteſt degree ufmanly, but very highly blameable. 


. a So _ 


a 


12 Great minds ſurmount all obſtructions, while the little fink under them, 
The ſwords of he Alexanders, and Cæſars, find their way through Gordian 
. And the firm perſeverance of Ulyſſes always * oh his 
object. 7 0720 
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